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Memorandum by Lord Cromer on the 
present Situation in Egypt. 



1. THE first thing to he done on my return to 
Egypt will he to recast the law instituting the 
Special Tribunal to try olfetices against the mem¬ 
bers of the Armv of Occupation. The principal 
changes to be made arc indicated in my Memo¬ 
randum of tin 1 llth July, 1895. 

2. One point of some delicacy will have to be 
considered. Under the existing law all ordinary 
Decrees should be submitted to the Legislative 
Council, who can make any observations they 
think fit on the subjects brought to tin ir notice. 
The Egyptian Oovernment is then free to accept 
or to reject the suggestions of the Council. The 
Decree of the 25th February, l.s95, was never 
submitted to the Legislate e Council. It was 
held tint, inasmuch as the status ot the Army of 
Occupation was concerned, the matter was one 
which might properly be settled between the 
British and the Egyptian (Extcutive) Govern¬ 
ments. Subject to an\ n maths that the Legal 
Ad\ is nof the latter Government may have to 
make, 1 piopose to follow the precedent set in 
1895. The adoption of this course may be 
criticized, both m Eg\pt and in England, but it 
appt us to me to lie defi ii-uhle. I think it would 
not be advisable to tun the risk of raising what 
may possibly be an ,ici imnuious discussion in the 
Leglsluth e ( ’milled. 

o. 1 should lather like to tighten up the ordi¬ 
nary I’enal (ode in some ii spent s simultaneously 
with the issue of the Special Tiihunal Decree, 
but i cannot state positi\el\ whit is possible in 
this direction, or as to nm long the prep..'avion 
of the amendments will take, until after tnv 
return to Cano 
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4. I do not propose that flogging should he 
sanctioned by the Penal Code as a punishment for 
certain offences. Whatever may be said in favour 
of this change, it is manifestly not advisable, in 
view of the opinions entertained in England on 
this subject, to raise the question. 

5. I turn to more general issues. The situation 
in Egypt is certainly disquieting. Various 
suggestions have reached me as to the remedies 
which should be applied in order to cure existing 
evils. It appears to me necessary, before these or 
other remedies can be discussed with advantage, 
to inquire what is the true nature of the disease. 

6. How is it that the Egyptian waters, which, 
until about a year ago, were to all outward 
appearance unruffled, are now agitated ? The 
answer to this question is that a new feature has 
been .introduced into Egyptian political life. 
Pan-Islamism has quickened into activity all 
those elements of discord, which close observers 
well knew to exist, but which have heretofore 
remained comparatively dormant. 

7. It seems desirable to define the term Pan- 
Islamism. It is generally held to mean a 
combination of all the Moslems throughout the 
world to defy and resist the Christian Powers. 
There can be no doubt that this is the funda¬ 
mental notion which the Egyptian Pan-Islamists 
have in their minds. There can be equally little 
doubt that, whatever may be the present Sultan’s 
defects as a statesman, he has been eminently 
successful in “ booming” the idea of the Khalirate. 
It is natural enough that his efforts should have 
met with greater success in Moslem countries 
under foreign rule than in Turkey, where the 
population always has an object-lesson before its 
eyes in the shape of Turkish maladministration, 
which acts in some degree as a deterrent to the 
growth of national sentiment and religious fervour. 
Moreover, the Khedive, albeit he detests and fears 
the Sultan, has greatly assisted the growth of 
Egyptian Pan-Islatnism. 

H. Pan-Islamism, in the sense in which the 
term is defined above, certainly constitutes a 
danger of some gravity to all European nations 
who have political interests in the East, and 
notablv Great Britain. The movement should 
he carefully watched. It may not improbably 
lead to sporadic outbursts of Moslem fanaticism 
in different parts of the wqrld. If 1 am sceptical 
about more serious results than these being 
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produced, it is, in the first place, because I greatly 
doubt the possibility of Moslem co-operation 
and cohesion when once it becomes a question ot 
passing from words to deeds; and, in the second 
place, because I am fully convinced of the power 
of Europe, when once aroused, to deal with the 
material, though not with the spiritual, aspects 
of the movement. As regards the latter con¬ 
sideration, many of the Pan-Ish mic leaders 
recognize their own impotence. Thus, one, of 
their organs (“El Millibar”), whilst admitting 
the political aims of Pan-Islamism, and warmly 
commending the movement, adds : 

“ If by this term is meant an appeal made to all 
the Moslems of the world to unite under the same 
flag and attack Christian Europe, this would 
really be a kind of madness, because any such 
attack is quite impossible.” 

The meaning of the writer is sufficiently clear. 

The attack on Christian Europe is not condemned 
on its own merits, but it is discouraged because it 
is likely to prove a failure. 

9. Pan-Islamism is, moreover, a convenient 
phrase for conveying a number of other ideas, 
more or less connected with its primary signifi¬ 
cation. 

10. In the first place, it means, in Egypt, more, 
or less complete subserviency to the Sultan. An 
entirely novel element is thus introduced into 
Egyptian political life. Hitherto, the Egyptian 
national movement has been on distinctly anti- 
Turkish lines. The Arabi revolt was, in its 
essence, directed against iurkey and the links. 

11. In the second place, Pan-Islamism 
necessarily connotes a recrudescence of racial 
and religious animosity. It is extremely piob- 
a'ole that many of the leadets of the movement 
are in realitv agnostics, but it is certain that, unless 
thov can convince the local public of their fanati¬ 
cism, they will fail to attract the sympathy or 
arrest the attention of the Moslem masses. Appeals, 
either overt or covert, to racial and religious 
passions, are therefore a necessity of their existence 
in order to insure the furtherance of their political ^ 
programme. 

12. Ill the third place, Pan-Tslamism neccs-auily 
< unnotes on at h nipt, to regem rate Islam on 
Islamic line 1 -' m othei words, to levive, in tlus 
twentieth the archaic principles of the seventh 
(ouiure- ihs recognition of slatery, its baibarous 
laws i emulating the relations of the sext.s. 





and its crystallization of the civil, criminal, and 
ecclesiastical law into one immutable whole. 

13. I am aware that I shall be told that these 
views are wholly erroneous, and that we have to 
deal, not with a Pan-Islamic, but with a bond fide 
national movement, which is deserving of much 
sympathy. If I thought that this statement of the 
ease was correct, I should be the first to admit that 
the subject would require very different treatment 
from that which, in my opinion, should be ac¬ 
corded to it. I readily admit that, side by side 
with the Pan-Islamic, there is a bond fide 
national movement. The two movements are 
merged into each other, and it is difficult to state 
precisely where one begins and the other ends; 
but I am very strongly convinced that Pan- 
Tslamism is, for the time being, the predominant 
partner. I will presently refer to the possibility 
of affording some encouragement to the best 
elements of the Egyptian national movement in 
its really healthy form. 

14. It will perhaps be desirable that I should 
allow the Pan-Islamists to speak for themselves. 
I annex, therefore, to this Memorandum (Inclo¬ 
sure 1) a few extracts from the native press, 
and some confidential reports which have reached 
me of meetings, sermons at mosques, &c. I should 
add that these latter are far more important than 
the utterances of the newspapers. Pan-Islamic 
writers have not been slow to learn that, in order 
to allay the fears of Europeans and to attract 
the sympathies of their ill-informed friends— 
notably those in England—they must moderate 
their language. 

13. This, therefore, is the main feature of the 
present situation in Egypt. We have to deal 
with a Pan-Islamic movement, which is in reality 
highly retrograde, but which is cloaked under the 
specious title of Nationalism. 

1 (>. In devising any means for combating this 
movement, we are at the outset met by this 
initial difficulty, that measures which would 
probably find favour in England, and which would 
presumably be in the direction of a considerable 
extension of free institutions, are open to the 
strongest objections from the local point of view ; 
whilst, ou the other hand, measures which might 
possibly produce some effect locally, and which 
would probably take the direction of strengthening 
the Executive Government, are well-nigh im¬ 
possible by reason of English opposition. Egypt, 


in fact—perhaps, for the moment, even to a greater 
extent than India—furnishes an admirable object- 
lesson to show the extreme difficulty of recon¬ 
ciling democratic government tinged with a high 
degree of sentimentalism at home, with the re¬ 
quirements of an Imperial policy abroad. We 
must do our best under these circumstances, but the 
circumstances are such as to render the applica¬ 
tion of any drastic remedy, either in one sense or 
the other, well-nigh impossible. In the meanwhile, 

I think that no effort should be spared to instruct, 
and enlighten English public opinion. It will, 
without doubt, be extremely difficult to convince 
the unconscious friends of Pan-Islamism in this 
country that, whilst they imagine that they are 
supporting a progressive Egyptian policy, they 
are in reality lending all the weight of their 
authority to a policy which is highly retrogressive. 
At the same time, I think that the attempt should 
be made. 

17. Turning to the measures which may be 
adopted locally, I propose, in the first instance, to 
allude to certain suggestions which have, from 
time to time, been made, but which, for various 
reasons, should, in my opinion, be discarded. 

18. Manifestly, one of the most effective means 
for combating Moslem reform in a vicious sense 
would be to associate the Khedive, who is the 
most influential Moslem in the country, with 
reform in an opposite direction. This is what I 
have always wished to do. After sixteen years 
experience of the Khedive’s conduct, and after a 
very close study of his character, I have no 
hesitation in stating that the execution of this 
policy is wholly impossible. The Khedive has, 
fi*om the day of his accession, been persistently 
hostile to British influence in Egypt, although he 
has often succeeded in hiding his hostility from 
all save those who were thoroughly well acquainted 
with the incidents of Egyptian political life. It 
is inconceivable that his attitude should undergo 
any radical change. His political interests—as he 
most erroneously, in my opinion, interprets them 
—diive him into an attitude of hostility. He is 
shrewd enough to see that religion constitutes the 
principal arm against us. He is therefore lxeces- 
sarily driven into the arms of the Pan-Islamic 
party. What, however, is far more important is 
that his personal interests drive him in the same 
direction. His dominating passion is love of 
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money. He is able to gratify this passion by the 
maintenance of abuses in various Moslem semi- 
ecelesiastical institutions, notably the Cadi’s 
Courts, which deal with all matters relating to 
personal status, and the Wakf Administration, 
which deals with a number of very wealthy trusts 
and endowments. Under these circumstances, 
it is comprehensible that he should be strongly 
opposed, not merely to British reformers, but also 
to the small body of his own countrymen and 
co-religionists who are honestly desirous of intro¬ 
ducing sound Moslem reforms. 

19. I have said that no considerable develop¬ 
ment of free institutions is at present possible in 
Egypt. This Memorandum would extend to 
undue length were I to attempt to discuss this 
subject fully. 1 may, however, remark that under 
Lord Dufferin’s auspices Egypt was endowed with 
a Constitution which certainly did not err on the 
side of want of liberality. There are two bodies— 
the Assembly and the Council. The former only 
meets once every two years. No tax can be 
imposed without the assent of the Assembly. 
This provision in the Organic Law of the 1st May, 
1883, is one of much importance, but it has been 
practically inoperative, inasmuch as up to the 
present time, though numerous taxes have been 
abolished or reduced, no fresh taxation has been 
imposed. The Legislative Council, to whose 
attributes I have already alluded (see paragraph 2), 
meets frequently. The utmost deference has been 
shown to their wishes. The occasions on which 
the Government has exercised its light to over¬ 
ride their views have been extremely rare. As a 
matter of fact, the Council, which was at one 
time disposed to be hostile, is now animated by a 
very friendly spirit. Many of the members, who 
owe their election to influence exerted by the 
Khedive, are converted Anglophobes. Hence, 
they do not carry with them the confidence of the 
Pan-Islamic party. 

Both the Assembly and the Council represent 
mainly the landed interest. The only people who 
really take an interest in the welfare of the mass 
of the population are the British officials. 

About a year ago I was inclined to think that 
a slight step might be taken in the direction of 
increasing the position and influence of the 
Legislative Council by allowing reporters 
to be present at their debate, but, under 
present circumstances,'the moment is singularly 



inopportune for adopting any measures of this 
sort. 

It seems to me inconceivable that any one 
really well acquainted with the facts of the 
situation should wish to introduce Parliamentary 
institutions, in the full meaning of the term, into 
Egypt. Should it be necessary, I am prepared to 
state my reasons more fully for holding that to 
adopt any such measures would be, not merely an 
act of political madness, but would be a gross 
injustice to the mass of the Egyptian population. 

It is absurd to suppose that a nation which has 
for centuries been exposed to the worst form of 
misgovernment at the hands of a succession of 
rulers, from Pharaohs to Pashas, can suddenly, on 
the strength of a superficial education imparted 
to a few youths at the Government schools, 
acquire all the qualities necessary to the exercise 
of full rights of autonomy with advantage to 
itself or to those interested in its welfare. 

20. It ha 3 been suggested to me that a 
corrective to Pan-Islamism, which might un- 
objectionably be adopted, would be to encourage, 
the Egyptians to take an interest in municipal 
and provincial affairs. A good deal in this 
direction has already been done. The facts are fully 
stated in my recent Annual Keports. If we have 
not done more, it is because in this, as in almost 
all matters, the Capitulations bar the way. Loc.d 
self-government almost necessarily connotes some 
restricted right to impose local taxation, but, 
without the consent of all the Powers, Europeans 
cannot be taxed. Hence, save in a few special 
cases, all that can be done is to assign portions of 
the general revenue to municipal bodies, and to 
leave them an adequate discretion as to the method 
of spending the grants. As money becomes 
available this system will be still further 
developed. It is a sound system, but it would be 
a great delusion to suppose that palliatives, such 
as these, will produce any considerable effect on 
the Pan-Islamic movement with which we have 
now to deal. 

21. 1 believe I stand almost alone amongst 
authorities on Egyptian affairs in condemning 
any interference with the local press. There can 
be no doubt that the existence of the Pan-Tslamie 
press is an unmixed evil. All the respectable 
members of society in Egypt, both European and 
native, would welcome the adoption of repressive 
measures. Such measures, although they would 




certainly meet with very adverse criticism from 
some sections of the English public, would not 
improbably be supported by others. 

I am fully aware that our inaction in this 
matter is. in Egypt, generally attributed to 
weakness. My reasons for thinking that, for the 
time being at all events, no repressive measures 
should be adopted are as follows :— 

In the first place, I feel convinced that in 
adopting measures, which certainly run diametri¬ 
cally counter to the ordinary lines of British 
political thought and action, we shall almost 
certainly fail. All history is before us to show that 
the most foolish thing any Government can do is 
to persecute a little. Persecution, in order to 
insuie the suppression of opinions, may be 
successful, but in order to insure success it must 
be thorough. Is it conceivable that, in the 
present instance, this thoroughness can be 
attained ? I think not. What I feel assured 
would happen, if a repressive policy were adopted, 
is that we should do enough to cause great 
irritation, to inflame opposition, to allow the 
Pau-Islamic newspaper editors to pose as martyrs, 
and to alienate the sympathies of all those, whether 
in England or elsewhere, who are honestly con¬ 
vinced that, under all circumstances, complete 
freedom of the press is a beneficial institution. 
On the other hand, if we once attempted to go 
far enough to insure success, we should, I believe, 
almost certainly be arrested by Parliamentary 
and newspaper opposition in England. 

In the second place, Avhat would certainly 
happen if we suppressed a Pan-Islamic newspaper 
or to-rested and exiled its editor, would be that 
the paper would promptly reappear either under 
the editoiship of some subject of a foreign Power, 
probably Germany, or that the printing-press 
would be established in the house of some 
foreigner. In either case, unless we are to commit 
an arbitrary and illegal act, which might lead to 
somewhat serious consequences, we should, under 
the regime of the Capitulations, he powerless to 
act without the assistance of the Power con¬ 
cerned. I do not want to he placed in the 
position of being obliged to ask the German or 
other foreign Representative to assist in the 
maintenance of order in Egypt. Possibly that 
assistance might be afforded, but I am convinced 
that it could not he secured without payment of 
an exorbitant amount of political blackmail. 


For these reasons, I think we had better leave 
the press alone, and rely on other methods for 
combating the Pan-Islamic movement. 

22. I need not lengthen this Memorandum by 
dwelling at length on various other suggestions 
which have, from time to time, been made to me. 

I have been told by some that the Administra¬ 
tion is too much Anglicized, and by others that it 
ought to be still more Anglicized. In this connec¬ 
tion, I need only say that I am strongly opposed 
to a policy of extreme Anglicization. 

On the one hand, I have been told that we 
ought to check education, as, I believe, has been 
deliberately done by the Dutch in Java. I hold 
that the adoption of any such policy, even if it 
were justifiable, is altogether impracticable. On 
the other hand, I have been urged by some sec¬ 
tions of the British press, who have learnt the 
lesson from their Pan-Islamic friends, to adopt a 
“ more liberal educational policy.” 

I may remark incidentally that what the Pan- 
Ialamic party mean by a “ more liberal educational 
policy” is the resumption of a system, which - 
existed in Ismail Pasha’s days, and which gave rise 
to numerous crying abuses, notably that nothing 
was done for the education of the masses, whilst the 
wealthy and influential classes secured education 
for their children at the expense of the State. 

I have been told that the evils from which we 
are now suffering are, to a great extent, due to 
the faults of individuals. Broadly speaking, I do 
not agree in this criticism. I am quite prepared 
to consider whether, in a few exceptional cases, a 
change of individual officials may not be necessary ; 
hut it is unjust to ascribe to individuals results 
which, I am convinced, are, for the most part, the 
natural outcome of political evolution, the progress 
of which has been hastened by the adventitious 
circumstance that a Pan-Islamic movement, under 
the auspices of the Sultan, has suddenly sprung up. 
The difficulty of the task assigned to the higher 
Anglo-Egyptian officials is sometimes inadequately 
recognized. They are expected not only to 
possess a technical knowledge of the affairs of 
their own Department, but also to possess many 
of the qualities which the world looks for in states¬ 
men and politicians of a high order. It is not 
easy to combine all these qualities in the same 
individual, and when they are combined it is not 
easy to get the individual to accept service in a 
foreign country at a salary of some 2,000/. a-year. 
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Without dwelling further on these and on 
cognate points, I proceed to discuss the palliatives 
which may, possibly, he applied in order to 
improve the existing state of things. I call them 
palliatives, because I do not believe that the appli¬ 
cation of any thorough remedies is possible. In 
Egypt, as in India, we must hold on, do the best we 
can under the circumstances, and not indulge too 
much in prophecies, which may turn out to be very 
incorrect, as to what the future has in store for us. 

23. If, as I hold, it is impossible to use the 
Khedive for the furtherance of our policy in 
Egypt, we ought, I think, to adopt the alter¬ 
native of limiting his power, so far as is possible, 
so as to prevent him from using his influence 
in a sense hostile to us. One of the most effective 
means of attaining this end would be that he 
should no longer be allowed to bestow grades and 
decorations save with the consent of his Council 
of Ministers. At present these grades and deco¬ 
rations are notoriously matters of traffic; they 
are, moreover, largely used as a means for keeping 
alive Anglophobia and Pan-Islamism. 

I annex to this Memorandum (Inclosure 2) a 
paper prepared by Mr. Boyle, the Oriental Secre¬ 
tary of the British Ageucy, on this subject. 
Mr. Boyle, I may observe, speaks with a very full 
acquaintance of the opinions current in native 
circles. I also annex (Inclosure 3) a letter which 
Mr. Boyle recently received from Mr. Mansfield, 
the head of the Cairo police. Both of these 
documents will repay perusal. 

24. Another measure which would be very 
effective would be to revert to the system, which 
existed in Tewfik Pasha’s time, of placing the 
Administration of the Wakfs under a responsible 
Minister, aided by a carefully selected Board com¬ 
posed, of course, almost entirely of Mohammedans. 
At present this important Administration is 
directed by a very inefficient Board of Directors, 
who are wholly subservient to the Khedive. This 
change would be welcomed by all the best elements 
of Mohammedan society. Great care will, however, 
have to be taken in dealing with this question, so 
as not to afford a handle of attack on the ground 
that we are touching a quasi-religious institution. 

25. I wish to draw very special attention to 
these two points, as the action I propose in 
respect to both of them will he in the highest 
degree distasteful to, the Khedive. He is almost 
certain to yield if we are sufficiently firm, but it 
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is just possible that he may abdicate. Indeed, I 
hear that he is so bewildered by the present state 
of affairs in Egypt that lie already talks of abdi¬ 
cation. Should lie carry out this intention—as to 
which I am in the highest degree sceptical—some 
temporary trouble would be caused, but I think 
we might accept the solution with equanimity. 
In any case, I particularly wish to state that, if 
we once begin a campaign either on the grades 
and decorations question, or on the question of 
reforming the Wakf Administration, it is quite 
essential that we should go on to the bitter end. 
If, therefore, any doubts are entertained on these 
subjects, I should like to be informed before I 
leave England. The time and method of raising 
these questions, as also whether it will be desirable 
to raise both questions simultaneously, are points 
on which I should like to reserve my opinion until 
after my return to Cairo. 

25. To turn to another point. I have stated 
(paragraph 13) that we should endeavour to 
rally to our side the best elements of the national 
movement in its healthy form, as a counterpoise 
to the Pan-Islamists, whom I regard as wholly 
irreconcilable. These elements consist of a small 
coterie, of whom the late Mufti (Sheikh 
Mohamed Abdul) was the most eminent, who 
represent what is known in India as the Ali- 
gurh school of thought. Their object is to 
reform Moslem institutions by the introduction of 
Western ideas, without shaking the main pillars 
on which the faith of Islam rests. 1 must 
candidly admit that it is very questionable 
whether a policy of this description is ever 
likely to meet with any marked degree of success. 
A very close observer of Eastern life (Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole) has said that a “ Moslem 
must be either a fanatic or an agnostic.” Then* 
is much truth in the remark. The class of which 
I speak—although they sometimes fail to attract 
the sympathies of Europeans by reason of their 
incomplete assimilation of Western ideas— 
certainly fail to inspire coniidence amongst the 
mass of their co-religionists, by reason of their 
somewhat tepid Islamism; but for all that, they 
deserve every encouragement. They constitute 
the only class from whom the European in¬ 
formers can expect the least assistance. Hitherto, 
in spite of every effort on my part to bring them 
forward in Egypt, they have stood rather in 
the background. This is due mainly to the fact 
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that so far the partisans of this movement have 
constituted numerically a very small body, and 
that, being very timorous and often mindful of 
their own personal interests, they have been un¬ 
willing to face the extreme animosity with which 
they have always been regarded by the Khedive 
and his Pan-Islamic friends. Recently, however, 
they have shown symptoms of greater activity than 
heretofore. They are alarmed and disgusted at 
the violence and folly of the Pan-Islamic party, 
and many of them are honestly convinced that 
their aims can best be attained by co-operation 
with the English, whose interference in Egyptian 
affairs has, they fully admit, exercised a most 
beneficial effect. They are about to start a 
newspaper. 1 have encouraged them by all 
possible means, short of granting pecuniary aid, 
to do so. We shall thus, shortly, be able to judge 
of the extent to which they have the courage 
of their convictions. I am much inclined to 
take an early opportunity of bringing some 
adherent of this school of Moslem thought into 
the Egyptian Cabinet, but I should like to wait 
a little before pronouncing a definite opinion on 
this point. This new departure would probably be 
unpopular amongst some of the British officials in 
Egypt; nevertheless, I am inclined to try the 
experiment. 

26. I have said (paragraph 3) that I should 
rather like to tighten up the Penal Code in some 
respects. In my Memorandum of the 12th July, 
I pointed out that the transition from a reign of 
arbitrary government to one of law had been, 
and still is, very acute. There can, in fact, be 
no doubt that the law at present affords inade¬ 
quate protection to the well-disposed, and does 
not inspire sufficient terror to evildoers. I need 
not now go into the details of this subject. I 
will only say that, on my return to Egypt, I pro- 
p..se, in consultation with the various authorities 
concerned, to see whether some suitable reforms 
cannot be introduced. Here, as elsewhere, I am 
opposed to the adoption of any heroic remedies. 

27. The want of cohesion and co-operation 
amongst the different Departments of the Egyptian 
Government has of late been prominently brought 
to my notice. This defect, which is certainly 
serious, is not confined to Egypt, but the applica¬ 
tion of any efteotive remedy is perhaps more 
difficult in Egypt than elsewhere, because the 
system under which the country is governed, and 
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which has grown up under the force of circum¬ 
stances, is opposed to every sound political and 
administrative principle with which I am ac¬ 
quainted. Hence, we shall probably have to 
introduce some further anomaly in order to rectify 
existing anomalies. The only really effective 
remedy would be to abandon the fiction that the 
British Representative is a mere Diplomatic 
Agent, and to name him Viceroy or President, of 
the Council. This, however, is impossible, unless, 
indeed, some cataclysm in the East enables 
the Egyptian question to be solved once and for 
all. Failing the adoption of this remedy, I will 
try, on my return to Cairo, to devise some plan 
under which the various Heads of Departments 
shall be brought more frequently and more 
systematically into contact with each other and 
with myself. I think that this may be possible 
without raising any awkward political issues. 
So far, I have always been a staunch advocate of 
the policy of decentralization in Egypt. It is a 
sound policy, but I am inclined to think that it 
has been carried rather too far. A certain 
amount of centralization is necessary to give 
unity of action to all the parts of the machine. 

28. As regards the Capitulations, I am more 
than ever convinced that, not merely on adminis¬ 
trative but also on political grounds, the i eforms 
which I advocated in my last two Annual Reports 
are very necessary. The best answer to Pan- 
Islamism is to rally together the Europeans of 
all nationalities, and to show' them that their 
interests are identic with ours. I am under no 
delusion as to the difficulty of carrying out this 
programme. Its execution will necessarily take 
time. The Powers of Europe, as also the 
colonists in cosmopolitan Egypt, will not readily 
lay aside their petty international rivalries. But 
I will not despair of success. I leserve, till after 
my return to Cairo, any proposals as to the next 
step which should be taken in connection with 
tins subject. 

29. It is essential that, before my return to 
Cairo, the very important question of the amount 
of the Egyptiau contribution towards the ex¬ 
penses of the British garrison should be settled. 
I have expressed my opinion separately on this 
subject. I need not, therefore, dw'ell upon it 
now'. I will only say that, on every ground, I 
deprecate most strongly any departure from tho 
principle, which has now been in force for many 
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years, under which Egypt only pays the extra 
cost of the garrison. 

30. Lastly, I venture to express a hope that 
no Member of His Majesty’s Government will be 
under any delusion as to the extreme difficulty ol 
the situation in Egypt. It is one which requires 
the utmost care and prudence. In common with, I 
think, every one acquainted with Egyptian affairs, 

I have been somewhat surprised at the pro- 
Turkish sentiments recently developed in Egypt. 
This, however, is merely an additional proof-—-if one 
be required—that it is well-nigh impossible for 
any Western to comprehend fully the habits ot 
thought which sway an Oriental people, or to 
predict the course of events in the East. But, 
generally speaking, I am not in the least sur¬ 
prised that Egyptian affairs should cause a great 
deal of trouble. On the contrary, I have always 
marvelled at the fact that the crazy edifice, 
which we have set up in Egypt, should have 
stood erect for twenty-three years, and that, with 
such a system of government as exists, it should 
have been possible to produce beneficial results of 
any kind. That this system can endure for 
many years longer, appears to me almost incon¬ 
ceivable ; but it is dangerous to prophesy. In 
this respect I may possibly turn out to be a false 
prophet. 

(Signed) CROMER. 

Strathmore Lodge, 

September 8, 1906. 
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Annex No. 1. 


(A.)_ Extracts from the Native Newspapers. 


wfSwlo « into English. C.j 


«. U-Lewa,”* le 23 Jinllet, 1906 . 

fSnjtta* '1™ travnilli' ™H’» <r l *"*“ !T‘ It tliraboon pour ta Franpia; «» * 

ii,L cut comma Gardrnk, *J,t do ltd qu'il Ml 

temoignage il ,,’y a",,as li™ do ••{•toimor, comnm . c 5M.~ : taJ J nntB 

*• ^ qtnSSila'WsLoit h ,w *. i« »«* 

is 1 : 8 ^ -.. 


“ Al-IIourryaK le 22 Jnillet, 1906 . 

Lu Mouvement des Esprits ex Egypte. 


rdinairo, tombera biontoi u *‘ _ a ( , etu , 

icmlant quo Hafez Kffendi Ibi.ffi , 1 ro , r . 1vi! h Iob plus blcBsnnts. 

Rossini, ua autre poete, lance conttt uix 

..TTiomrst the Mohammedans, 

[N( „_l include this extract in tko cnUt-rtum aa .1 sW . m ^ nnlil YOry recently the 

“ Al-Hourvyalv w<n. ' 1 ’) 
tone.—H-1 


* Mustapha Kamel is himself the proprietor and editor of this paper. 
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(3-) ] 

“ Al-Minbar," July 29, 1906. 


Europe’s Fanaticism against Islam. 

We referred iu our last number to the Capitulations which Turkey granted to tho European 
residents as a favour, but which are beiug used by the latter as a menace. This is the arm used 
by Gladstone and the Powers of Europe to wipe away Turkey from the map of Europe. _ The 
Armenians were deceived by it; they revolted on different occasions, and were severely punished. 
It was the English agitators in Asia that brought about all this. Trade and industry are in the 
hands of the Armenians, and by revolting they have alienated the sympathy of their neighbours. 

Turkey tried to inquire into their complaints. She found that the English missionaries and 
Consuls are responsible for these revolts by making them believe that they can form an 
independent kingdom. Having done that, England began to accuse 1. urkey of barbarism and 
bloodshed. This charge was believed by those who know nothing about Turkey. Tho truth is 
that Turkey is very liberal. All religions are tolerated, the taxes are light, and the Mohammedan 
only serves in the army, while the Christian and the Jew carry on their trades unmolested. 

The Powers and England wish to interfere in Turkish affairs, not for the good of Turkey, but 
to paralyze its work. At last they began to show their enmity publicly, as in the Akaba case, by 
which England obtained Sinai in order to be able to watch Turkey, and then charged the 
Egyptians with fanaticism, in order to make them obedient, and thus be able to enforce what 
despotic laws she may choose to enact. 


(4.) 

“ Al-Minbar;' July 25, 1906. 


A Word on the Religious Fanaticism. 

The Eighth Crusade. 

We have shown in our last article how Turkey stands among the other Powers, like the 
animal among the sportsmen. They surround it on all sides and fire their darts at it, wounding 
one member after the other. So Turkey is hardly out of one trouble before it gets into another 
on account of the many obstacles put in its way. 

Among these nations, England has been the hardest on Turkey. Not only has she succeeded 
in making her lose Bulgaria, Cyprus, Eastern Roumelia, Crete, and Egypt, &c., but what she 
could not get herself she prepared the way for tho others to take, such as Tripoli in Barbary, 
which she has reserved for Italy, &c. 

It is no wonder that England should show publicly its enmity towards Turkey, but we 
wonder that England should try to justify its action before Europe by pretending the existence of 
fanaticism among the Mohammedans against the Christians. England did this work so well 
that the other nations have joined it in demanding of Turkey certain reforms that were 
refused even by those for whom they were demanded. Things went from bad to worse, and 
England’s object is to keep Turkey in a state of agitation, thus rendering it unable to arrange 
its affairs. 

The strangest act of all is its arbitrary and severe action in the Akaba affair. England 
could have settled the dispute in a simple manner in the interest of the two parties, but she 
made use of the incident as of a double-edged sword. It kept Sinai in its power in order to 
be able to watch Turkey in Arabia as she does from Aden in the South ; and secondly, she took 
advantage of the presence of Turkish soldiers in the neighbourhood of Egypt in order to accuse 
Turkey of having the intention of raiding Egypt and the Canal, and thus alienate from it the 
sympathy of Europe and of Egypt. Then it accused the Egyptians of fanaticism, because they 
showed their sympathy with the Khalifate, which sympathy required their rallying around one 
standard—that of Islam. 

It is clearly proven by the Blue Book that England did have these two objects in view. She 
could have accepted Turkey’s proposals with regard to the boundaries which would have left 
the Suez Canal in Egyptian territory, but she insisted on her demands, and ordered her fleet to 
proceed to Turkish waters. 

If England keeps on like that, cutting off Turkey’s wings, which of the two should be 
accused of fanaticism ? Is it Turkey that tries to maintain its existence, or England that does 
not remember the old friendship that made her fight side by side with Turkey on several 
occasions ? 

We shall give the answer in some future number. 
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(5.) 

“ Al-Moayad ,” July 21, 1906. 

* r no -r, the British Airency was upset because the Khedive had fixed a salary 

A few months ago ^ hcr * It was reported to the 

of 61. per mensem for Sheikh AhG > f t icism in the provinces for the salary he was 
Agency that tins Sect " aYon-official manner, and finally it was 

getting. W to the people for several years. He exhorts his hearers 

tXtaWuf to "p diking, immorality, L,l „d the like. Ami being poor, be Bells some 

two examples to show how great is the effect of intrigues at the British 

Agency. ^ ^ are ^ Becrot8 ccrtlli „ official quartern which are unknown to the 

Egyptians, and whichjg c ;”j?” Sn™ ^L°‘SSer.Xt < h. based his statement 

in Egypt on the confidential reports received from the Agency 

in Cairo. _ __ 

( 6 .) 

“ Al-Watan ”t le 21 Juillet, 1906. 

Sous cetitre: « Le Ddputd Journaliste,’’ “ A^ataff’dit^ r0ccupation e t de 
Envoyer un depute journaliste a Londies,. c E< t,ienne q n’aura pas quality de 

son Chef. Si ce depute represente nne ce ^. ne vf^imSs^Sites et qui peuUtre ne 
parler an uom de tous les igyptiens, qni s b fairt q ne pavviendra jamais a 

SgETnxi U on7to“ bletre’eu Lord Creme? dent 1opinion est 

Al-Mimbar,” il n'est pas 

tion do Lord Cromer, nous ne saunons pas a T . ' q lTslamisme et la sympathie deB 

Le, annonoes et le. fails de la 

chronique locale. 

( 7 -) 

« Al-Mimbarle 21 Juillet , 1906. 

Fanatisme. 

„ ... a M Al-Mimbar” reproche a certaine prosse Arabe et Europeenne de confirmer 

Sous ce titre, A1 1 P , , , . o’^ttirer un iour ses bonnes graces. II dit. 

doit Its unit, tous indepeiidamnieiit do to,do 
idee de religion. ___ 


“ Al-Mimbar ,” August 11, 1906. 

Sir Edward Grey acknowledge, now that the word - faoaticism » is open to criticism, and 

that what exists in Egypt is simple restlessness. E ntians uow f ee l that their rights are not 
This declaration is an acknowledgment hat t e ^yptmns qptreat those under 

observed, ami that tho English have monopolized all the offices, y 

■'“■'St'rkorey MT.UJ. « he TV Z 

p"? 1 "; 1 !,“„'hh‘with Turkey its effects are felt by all the Mohammedans 

in the BritiJi Empire and in those countries occupied b ;> England. 


[71)0] 


* I cive, further oil, a specimen of the Sheikh’s preaching.- O. 
| This is a Coptic newspaper. 
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This truth will one day be fully understood by England, and then it will have to alter its 
treatment of the Mohammedans. She is bound to do so when it feels the strength of the Pan- 
Islamic movement, which Lord Cromer thinks is a foolish attempt; but do those who criticize us 
demand a better proof than the declaration of Sir E. Grey that every trouble with Turkey affects 
all the Mohammedans ? Not only that, but we say tliat every trouble with the Mohammedans 
themselves is felt by their brethren all over the world. 

This is our strength ; this is our union ; would that it were known by our brethren even in 
China, and would that they tried to strengthen this union with wisdom. 


(9.) 

“ Al-Omma,”* July 15, 1906. 

A writer sends the following letter:— 

Last Thursday afternoon I took the tram up to Abbassia. On the way 1 met a friend, a 
notable Egyptian. 1 said : “ What do you think of Denshawai ? ” 

“ The thing is over. The bodies have been buried, the souls imprisoned, the skins flogged,, 
consciences stricken, and some men were afraid of the consequences. This calamity has affected 
all the Egyptians; but what is the use of all these articles which we read in the papers? We 
Egyptians cry and represent our sorrows on the stages of mockery, and the spectators laugh at 
us. Will all the articles in the papers avail anything? If you were an editor, what would 
you do ? ” 

I was surprised at this question, and said : 

“ What do the editors do ? ” 

He replied: “ They have certain chords, which they strike every time there is anything, and 
then they believe that they have done well. Do tell me your views with regard to the articles 
published by the papers." 

I said: “It does the Egyptian world good to be reminded of what pains him.” 

He said: “But is there any use in that ? The question is now being asked: What is the 
position of England in Egypt ? Her position is the same as it has been since the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir. What is the use of shedding tears l Why don’t they employ this ink in 
recording the deeds of the men of the Occupation in Egypt ? They will have then always some¬ 
thing to pain them.” 

When we got to Abbassia we went to a cofFee-house, and we heard people talking about a 
British soldier who threw an Egyptian soldier’s blanket and struck him because he did not want 
him to occupy the next seat in the tramcar. The British soldier refused to go to the police 
station, while the Egyptian soldier was all covered with blood. The Marnur came in person, but 
his reward was like mine. 

But don’t let this upset you. A British soldier has violated a girl, and the papers published 
the news like all ordinary news; and some of the men of the Occupation said that this cannot 
possibly be true, I have a right to repeat the words of the poet: 

“Can you show me anybody like you, 0 men of Egypt? How can you stand such a 
miserable living 1 Has anybody like you been so oppressed 1 Has there been an Occupation in 
any other country where the occupants have relieved the natives of the work and have trod 
justice publicly under their feet? When will you awake ‘ How long will you remain dormant? 
The children of the Thames have spoiled the Nile Valley, and you will shortly see them interfere 
with your religion and your honour. You had better die than stand all that.” 

The poet’s prophecy has come true. The writers among us vie with each other when they 
write about some occurrence—they know not that by this they servo the English. If 1 had a 
loud voice 1 would cry : *• For what object do you employ your pens, 0 writers? ” 

Here I separated from my friend. 1 also cry with him : “ For what object do you employ 
your pens, 0 writers ? ” 


(10.) 

“ le 17 Juillet, 1906. 

A propoB de l’ineident do Di nehaw.ii, “ Al-Watan ” Hit:— 

Hans cot incident do Dinehnwni In nation Vest disiscc <n deux partis: Fun appronvo lit 
eonduite dll Gouv, t n< ment et r.nttM , an continue. la df sapproim ; le piemior so base stir los 
inceurs du Fellah it mu son »a t .n t * r* * Miuvnge , 1< Mcond no so base sur rien dn tout; son 
jugement eat hors dn boas sons .... 


* This paper, when the Sinai negotiations were in their most acute slage, staled, as a positive fact, that 
‘moral Turkish battalions bait actually landed at Alexandria, For a considerable tune the statement was 
generally believed. The editor is boliexed to he a special protege of llit- Khedive.— C. 

\ This, again, is a Coptic paper. It is worth noticing that, as might naturally lie supposed, the Coptic is very- 
different irom the Mohammedan \ iow. 
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II faut lavouer: ceux qui approuvent l’agissement du Gouvernement appartienneut a la 
eatdgorie des hommes sages, instruits, et notables ; coux qui le desapprouvent sont de ceux qu’il 
y a de plus ignorants, et qui out des yeux pour lie point voir. 

Lo Fellah subissait autrefois les alrocitea ies plus terribles: la “courbaoho,” les tortures, 
toutes series de vexations; il vivait sons mi regime do despotisme qui Ini rendait ia vie 
insupportable. Aujourd’hui, grace aux bienl'aits de I’Occupation, il vit dans les meilleurcs 
conditions; mais il parail qu’il n’a rien change de son caracterc inne au mal; il devient assassin, 
cupide, ranounoux, et hypocrite ; oomme preuve jo cite les mefaits et les crimes commis chaque 
jour. 

Pourquoi done attaquer la condnitc du Gouvernement dans un incident qui revet ce qu’il 
y a do plus mediant? Pourquoi attaquer Ildbaoui qui n’a fait que demander des peincs 
conformes a toutes les lois du inoiide? Quel mal onf fait les occupants? Leur comluite est des 
plus exemplaires .... 

Il est temps d’abandonner cet esprit de fanatisme, cause de tous les maux. 


( 11 .) 

“ Al-Khdtib,” le 9 Aout, 1906. 


Defense de l’Kgypth par “Al-Lewa.” 

Un chasseur, dit-on, prit un ours et 1’dleva chess lui jusqu’ii ce qu’il devint apprivoise. Or, im 
imir r,inimal vit uno niouche stir la figure de sou maitro qui dormait; il e’en imut et voulut tuer 
la beto on lui jetant une pierre : mais on ce faisant, il fracassa le crime a son bienfaiteur. 

Ccei est i’oxemplo do I'ami qui fait du mal alors qu’il croit fa ire du bien. Si dan-, si defense 
des interets du pays “ A1 Lewa ” adoptait line attitude moderee, son but serait digim dYloge, et 
ainsi il opargnerait a ,sos leeteurs l'ennui de lire tous les jours des articles intitules syM- mutique- 
ment: - L’< iccupation do I’Egypte,” •• fa 1 sentiment vivant,” “ LTslam on Fgypte,” &c. 

S’ils m\ iii nl mt'ui, imumil lie doit pas etie monotone, mais qu’il doit traitor tons les joins 
des sujets dilb'ienfs, les ledaeteius du “Leva” lie periiraient pas lours journees a eerire eontiini- 
ellemcnt sur le memo sujet et, snr les correspoudauees echangees outre le proprietaire du journal 
et certains journalistes Europeens. 

Si nous faisons eette observation, e’ost paveeque lions constatons que les leeteurs sont fatigues 
de eette ligne de comluite et de eette frequence critique des ccrivains. 


[Note.—A s ill the case of extract No. 2 from tlie “Ilourryah,” this extract shows that there 
is some opposition amongst Moslems to Pau-Islaniism.] 


( 12 .) 

“ Al-Mimbar” August 6, 1906. 


The Revision of the Denshawai Ah ur. 

We draw the attention of our readers to the article by El Seid llassan Moussa-el-Akkad, 
applying for the revision of the Denshawai affair. 

'Those who read between the linos will sec that Lord Cromer’s statement that the judgments 
of the Special Tribunal will bo in future confirmed by a superior authority and bo in conformity 
with tlie Renal Code indicates the anger shown by the English in England with tin’s institution of 
the Special Tribunal. This tacit admission on the part of Lord Ctouter made El Seid Nassau 
.Moussa-cl-Akkad apply for a revision of the Denshawai affair, which is a splendid application. 
Wo believe that had this nation something of this character of the French nation, who could not 
sleep while there was one man wrongly dealt with, and had it a party to help it in England, the 
Denshawai ease will bo retried. But where are they? 

Item we address a question to Mr. de Findlay, who accused the Kgyptian press of corruption : 
“Who bribed El Seid H assau Moussa-cl-Akkad to write about the Denshawai affair and the 
sentence pronounced in it, while in the past h<- iu d to praise the English and their work? ” Can. 
Mr. de Findlay reply to this question ? 
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(13.) 

“ Al-Mimbar” August 14, 1906. 

The editor gives the conclusion of his interview with a certain German. The German said 
that the English have an object in making the accusation of fanaticism against the Egyptians. 
It is not for the sake of appointing a few more British officials, but the English are alarmed to 
see so many Companies floated every day in Belgium, France. Germany, &c., to develop the 
resources of Egypt. They were afraid to come in last and that the presence of foreign capital in 
Egypt will make it international, so they try to frighten the Europeans in order to have the 
country to themselves. Here the German took out a paper and read out certain figures which 
showed the great development of the German commerce in Egypt since 1884 as well as the 
development of the commerce of the other nations. Then he mentioned the institution of branches 
of the German Orient Bank in Cairo and Alexandria, and the appointment of a well-known native 
to the management of that bank in Egypt. He added that this is the British policy in their 
colonies: they want to monopolize everything, and reminded the editor of the “Mimbar” how 
they invent the cholera and the plague, &c. 


(B.)— Confidential Reports of Meetings, Sermons at Mosques, &c. 


( 1 -) 


Translation of Address by Sheikh Ali-el-Gerbi, at the Mosque of Bishri Fakltri.-—(Communicated to the 
Agency bg Mohammed Hassan-el-Kazwini, Professor of Astronomy at the Azhar, on August 12, 
1906.) 

In the Name of the Most Merciful God ! 

Praise be to God, who by his mercy has quickened the hearts of the Moslems, who has made 
unity the foundation of all good. Praise be to Him who has vouchsafed noble qualities to this people, 
and who has granted to Moslems the highest place. Praise be to Him who has cast down the 
unbelievers, who has allotted to us Heaven and to them Hell. Peace and blessing on Mohammed, 
the greatest of the Apostles, on his comrades and kinsmen. 

Oh ye believers! You have abandoned the truth and have followed the devices of your own 
hearts. God has placed in power over you those who will show you no mercy. You have 
abandoned your faith, and God has put over you the Franks, enemies of your faith. You 
abandoned the precepts of your noble faith, and behold! you are laid on the fire of the works of 
devils. You abandoned the law of the Prophet, and God has subjected you to the 7jemi (native 
Christian) and the Copt, those mean people. The Moslems have deserted the Koran, and they are 
ruled by enemies who profess the New Testament and the Psalms. Oh Moslems! the Law is lost; 
tlie power is in the hands of the oppressors. Oh Moslems! Aveep m'er these calamities. Unito 
yourselves fogether. Cease folloAving your desires. Obey not the enemies of Islam, for Avhom 
God has prepared fire. Where, oh where is Omar Ibn-el-Aas, the conqueror of Egypt, that we 
may weep rvith him for the disaster, that ive may complain to him of the unbelievers! Oh thou 
avIio sent Omar, help ns ! Where is Omar, who defended Egypt against the Copts and her other 
enemies? Where is Omar, that we may say to him: ‘‘The Moslems perish of injustice; whore 
are your justice and your might?” Where is the Imam Chafci, that wo may tell him what has 
befallen the Moslems, who have been hanged and tortured, and say: “Where is thy Law, oh 
Chafci! Avhich condemns infidels and tyrants ? ” Where is Hussein, the Martyr of Konfah, that we 
may toll him what has befallen the followers of his grandfather, the Prophet of God ? Where is 
Omar, that avc may tell him hoAV the Christians have plundered the Moslems, contrary to our Law, 
which bids us take tribute from Christians. Where art thou, oh Omar! that thou mayest shake 
thy SAVord in the face of the enemies of the Faith ! Where is the Prophet, that avo may Aveep over 
his people! Oh men of Islam! return, return, return! abandon the friendship of the Christians. 
Fear God, oh believers! We preach to you; disregard not our Avoids. Keep your eyes fixed 
on Avliat you see to-day and to-morrow, and Avhat you shall see in the future of time. The 
Hadith (sacred tradition) says: “ The believer to the believer is like a building, each part of Avhich 
supports the others.” 

(End of the first speech.) 

A feAv minutes later he rose again and said :— 

Praise be to God and peace bo on his Prophet! Oh God! make whole the shepherds and 
the flock ! Oh God! unite the hearts of the believers, and better their state. Oh God ! establish 
Islam by upholding your servant, our Lord tho Sultan ! Smite Avith his sAvord the necks of the 
unbelievers ! Give victory to his army ! Make the best among us to rule over us! 

The informant adds that the audience numbered about 1,000. After prayer was over, he 
states that he heard the following remarks in the crowd:— 
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•‘Thin is a «*reat preacher.” “ What zeal, my brother ! This is the true Faith.” “ May the 
father* of the Christians be cursed! ” “ The English will never leave us till we make an end of 

them.” “Let it be so! I do not fear tho consequences.” “II the preachers continue thus, the 
English Avill go.” “ No, they must be overthroAvn, Ac. 


( 2 .) 


Meeting of the Society “ Nejm-el-Tei akli,” on July 22, 1906. 


Names of the Speakers: 

Sheikh Eelim-el-Yakoubi. of El-Azhar, President . 

Mohamed Rifaat, Student at School, aged 15. 

Sheikh Reshid Rida, of “ El-Manar.” 

Mohamed Nushi, Student, aged 14. 

(About 200 persons Avere present.) 

The proceedings Avere opened by a Fiki, avIio read the Fatiha. 

The President then recommended to the audience the important address about to be 
delivered by Mohamed llifaat. 

The substance ot this address Avas as follows:— _ . . „ 

“ 1 shall speak to you on a matter Avith which you are all acquainted—the tragic incident o 
DendiaAvai, and tho manner in Avhich the English have dealt Avith your brethren in the faith by 
bunging, Hoggings, and tortures. Since the day Avhcn God created the world, have you seen oi 
heard of anything more barbarous and Aviekod than this deed of the English ? By God . I tell 
you that if one of us were to go to their country and shoot a bird, be Avould be killed avi n a, 
shameful death. You have hoard the pait played in this matter by one of our Ulema ilclbaom 
Bey; trulv this is a great calamity. Have you ever seen or heard of a Government like tins ot 
ours, or of chief men like ours, or of Ulema like ours, avIio deliver the necks ot then peop e o 
a savage race like the English to hang and flog, imprison and ruin, as has been done at 
DenshaAvai ? Truly, if avc Avere a people like those of the W ost, this ferocious nation would not 
dare to deal witli our necks in this Avay.” (And so on at length on the brutalities ot tho 
English and the feebleness ot the Government.) 

This address was Avarmly applauded by all the audience at the end of each sentence. 

The President then rose and praised the preceding speech, enlarging on the torturer 
inflicted on the victims of Densluuvui, the Avoeping of the orphans, and the cries ol the sunerers, 
until the audience Avere alfected to tears. 

yheikli ilesliid Rida spoke in tho folloAving sense f 

“What have avo to do Avith politics or DcnsluiAvai incidents and such matters 1 lungs o 
this kind are no concern of ours. We are tlm p< ople, and if political affair, were intrusted to 
tho people they Avould go sadly Avrong Lot polite s he Urn business of those avIio have tno 
poAver to land and to loose: but our duly is to teach and to guide in tAVo important matters 
tlm gaining of daily bread Avithout idleness and the duty of honesty and good faith. Let us 
guide the people to Avliat is best for them in this world and the*'next, such as honouiable 
dealings Avith men and reverence to God. liow shall a man ill-treat his Avite at home, am 
then sit in a cafe and talk about Iioav tho English and the Government have ill-tivatecl the 
fellaheen at Domshawai ' Is it not better for him to look to the Avelfare of his own house 
before lie complains ol affairs at DenshaAvai ? Oh, peopl'd busy ymaselves with Avhat concerns 
you, and leave politics to those who are fit to deal with them. _ . . , 

This speech Avas much disapproved by the audience, avIio Avhiwpered to each other that he 

was an English partisan. ... 

Tho other student, Mohamed Nushi, recited a poem, upbraiding the people tor not combining 
together, and their disposition to sinlul indulgences, Ac. 

The meeting broke up at 10 F.M. 


(“•) 

On tho evening of the 30th July, Sheikh Ali-t l-Gerbi made a speech at the Mosque Abuel 
Ela, Boulac, after the . veiling piayers. lb- . xplaiued certain verses ot the Koran that suit 
the CiicumsfanecH (e.g , evil lias appeared on land and in the sea owing to what men have done. 
Ohov God and the Prophet and the rulers from among you. You believers aro brothers). Ills 
speech was very eloqu- nr. He told the people that by abandoning the Khalit they have become 
orphans w amlcriue'aboui, and that they have no hope except in lalBiug uuuul his t none, uu er 
his banner ot justs' e. w, Hi, sp. ech had gie it effect. It Avaslike a magnet drawing Ins audience 
to him. 
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On [Monday evening, the lOtli July, 1906, a meeting tonic place at the house of Rheikh Abu 
Zeid, Mashtouhel-Kady. It was attended by people from the surrounding villages. El Sheikh- 
el-Gerbi made a speech about union, saying : “ Your country is rich, but its wealth has gone 
over to the foreigners. They have become the masters and you have become the slaves. If 
this continues they are sure to rule you. This is due to your neglect of religion, &c.” He held 
a zikr ” up till 2 a.m. 

Before and after the speech he sold nickel Avatches to the people to the amount of 8/. 
On the back of the watch is an illustration of the dome of the Prophet or of the llaram” in 
Medina and of people praying. Trice 120 Turkish piastres per watch. 

July 18, 1906. 


(5.) 

El Sheikh Ali-el-Gtrbi wmif to Mina-el-Kumoli on 'Wednesday the 11th July, TJ06, and put 
up at the house of his son-in-law. llussein Kll'endi Kedim, the Engineer of the district. He 
lunched at the bouse of Suleiman Bey Hassan Alrnza at bis u exba ” ini the m'ighbourhi.od. On 
Thursday be Avent to Knbbn. and put up at the house of E! Seid Mamoun Aba/.:t, Avhere he spent 
that night, and on Friday lie returned to Mina-cl-Kameh, and delivered the Friday sermon at, the 
Mosque of Ahmed Effendi Sormed. After prayers he lectured the 500 persons present, and scolded 
them in vorv strong language, saying: u You are not Mohammedans; you help your enemies in 
everything they ask you to do. If one of your co-religionists ask your help you Avithhold it from 
him." There is much’immorality among you; you have disobeyed the precepts of religion.” lie 
exhorted them to unite together and to help each other, and not to do harm to each other or 
uproot each other’s crops and poison each other’s cattle. 

"While delivering his lecture a certain Sheikh Saleh Aim Hanifa, Omda of Khares (an 
ex-MogaAvir at the Azliar). interrupted him. and said that this manner of lecturing is against, 
religion; the Troplwl never lectured in that fashion, and never scolded his hearers; lie used to 
lead them kindly to ihe right path and make Hum long for Paradise, Ke. 

The speaker replied that his preaching Avas up to date. 

A dbem-sion ensued hclAveen them, and the audit nee Avas divide il. 

In the evening lie Avent to Arha’ania, where he spent the night at the honw of Mohamed Bey 
Osman Abaza. On Satmdav lie made ,t l<a-tun‘ in the above sense in the mosque of Mashtnul-el- 
Kadi village, and spent tin- night ,,t tin house ot (sheikh Mohained Malibu, one I im Notables. 
On Sunday he gave another Id tore at the mosque, and in the evening lie Avas to dim- at the 
house of his Omda, Sheikh Ali Ibrahim. 

July 16, 1906. 


( 6 .) 

The Society “ El Tarrakki ” met on the above date at 9 r.M. at the Mohammedan Tarrakki 
School, Khalifa Street. The Prcsidi nt opened the meeting by a spei eh describing the present 
state of things, especially the Deiisli i w ai a flair. 1 le exhorted the nation to unity, saying that, had 
they been united, all that could not have taken pliec. He t-Jd them about the Moliammedans in 
the first days of Islam, and quoted some passages from the Koran. 

He was followed by Sheikh Abdel Aziz, the Mazoon of Khalifa district, avIio made a speech 
about unity and its advantages to Mohammedan* 

lie was succeeded by Sheikh Mohained Moiisally-el-Azhari, avIio made a speech in the sense 
of the above. 

The place Avas erowdeil. The meeting Avas adjourned at midnight. 

July 15, 1906. 


(7.) 

On Sunday evening, the 15th July, a great meeting took place at the house ot Ibrahim Ali, 
the Omda of Mashhad, about 201) persons, Irom Kanyat, Kalr-el-1 lainain, and Mil Zaker were 
present. El Sheikli-el-Oerhi made a spi eeh in a\ liieli le- r< primanded the Mohaiiimedaiis, saying 
that religion lias disippc tied, and the eonntiy has he> a lost to them and taken n\ei by the 
foreigners because the .Mohammedan--. h ive neglected tie c leligion. Some ol the peonle present 
began lo soli. Alter that lie admitti d !i\e new nienihi m into lie- S!i id.ilia .a el, and tIn n they 
held a “ zikr,” lie saving - <iod i-, pre-enl,” and the other-, r. pe i! mg t lie nne I lung. This was 
kept up till ‘6 A.M. i hi Mon,! i\ He 16th duly, 1906, he u, •> inwted to tin house of Sheikh Abu 

Zeid Ibrahim, a iS'otahle ol tin- village. 

This lecturer sells tin boxes w hi eh contain a kind of paste, Avliieh he calls “ unbar.” and 
AVkick lie sit)s spares them the trouble of drinking liquors which are piuhibited by the religion. 


He also sells penknives and watches. 1 ho . box 
and the watch for 100 to lo0 r l urlasli pasties. 


of “ anhar ” is 


sold for 20 to 25 Turkish piastres. 


until he tells them that the Prophet is gone.] 


( 8 .) 

Slicikh-el-Gerhi is still at Mma-el-Kameh. Thureday evening ^ 

house of his son-in-law, *! ulv d pK)irVr l e^prrwcHcd°t ho sermon at the Ahmed 

el-Kameh. On F riday, the 20th Julj ,UV >, i e pie h au(l S cnmm were both m the 

mosque and then made a speech tor about t\v. 'ho j; id . Jp rais0 ho to God and prayers on 

itiY At!;'-;,. 

Did yon m,t sec the calami ,es hat I. e helajlui >« ua ^ this ^Gkh, who had a ■««»>* 
numbered about ,>00. MuJol 11 l 1 ‘ 1 ‘They all belli \ e lum h» l*c * l balu ' 

at Alina-el-Kanieli, winch lie sold last }oal 

(‘* Avally ”). 


July 20, 1906. 


(9.) 

,, +j u . Grand Preparatory School, Saida Zonal), 

The Society " "’W-ra" m (( ^ {? aM[ Mob oned. tin* President, in toe chair. 

on Thursday i veiling, the . tl> wiu '• • > Htcrivv tonit s. Studeul Aluued Kami recited a, 

About eight ol the sli.dents nMd p;e;-o^htumw-i, ( . nU( . ln(Hll , hi s am.,-, 1a hv 

pm m exhorting hi-beams .•> nml\ an j|.Ilia words wm met Avitli gem-ia! 

a W .n„..l, mul I-' ""g g • g" !' in tin- ■»' of ll.u eg".. . 

and independence. 1 e\\ Uk . /.ouz, ,1 ‘1 ' j( ,q fu‘>’ether, " and not as tin ir oiiemie-,. » 

saving, tlul they and the Moiiamim dims ' « 1 ‘ ian revolution, lmw it began among 

Syrians, have stated. Ho rcijim.lod hr s i* u ^ throne. He exhorted the 

Ihe id'll" i -hoses, l.ut. it has. a tlm .'ei.ties in their work so long as they reman. 

F.-M»tians to persevere m the p.mcA , and tin. , lu> Government. Other speakers spoke, 

.f<n,t), ;T p;;,, 1 :;:;’ tX»£? —»*?*; % •£ 

™li,! 1 jAmASi iSy^r- aui ' w "" w " M . . . . . " n1 ’" 

brother in India should lecl it. 


( 10 .) 

On Smninv «.•»»,* Mu- '*«• 

nn-ulin- ul 111 ,- I'n-a'"" S'.. f' 1 " 1 ' I 

ii:i.......• ..- 

audience applauded him with enthusiasm. 

m» ; '".- , "-i n*™ ■»* AU lhc Jta,mr K,8 “ 


Khalifa 


( 11 .) 


, .tinn •’ ha Id its nit cling at the Grand 

At PH'.O r.M. vestenlay ihe ^'cu; v ' ' d the meeting hv mentioning the 

l’n [.aratory School, X.nl.i /.eu.ih. ■ p,,', Snul. nt MAiamed Mohnuied-el-Kasbagiu 

llendiav.ai alfair. lamenting ll'-e 1-giio n .i' , pq d.iat' ' I’rai-ing tin- diiltan,.student 

ret it ed a poem t-,! d k d " Wh, n m ‘''V’j' j' t . t llUU< il ami the Eugl'Mi," uprauling tlio 

Suleiui’an Nagiuh ueibii a l"" 1 '' 1 ; 'j' ' 

Knglisli and the Menihi rs ot the t oimeil. 
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Alulel Aziz Ilamdi, editor of “Al-Mufid,” made a speech against the Special Tribunal in the 
Denshawai affair, proving - that the English were partial. lie said: “ Write this on your hearts 
until the day when von can revenge yourselves.” 

Sheikh Mohamed Sadilr Oran, editor of “ El-Istana-cl-IIadit.ha,'’ made a speech in the above 
sense, saying: “ Religion has almost disappeared, and morals too, during the twenty-five yeais of 
the Occupation, if a European man ai:d a woman go before the Court for indecent behaviour 
they arc acquitted if they state that the act was committed with their mutual consent. I Ins is 
bad liberty." . , 

Mohamed Effendi Radi-el-Sha’ir, a young man, made a speech against the Special tribunal 
in the Denshawai affair for having violated all the laws. As an evidence^ to that lie quoted the 
words of certain Members of Parliament, ‘‘ M ill Mr. Maoliell remain in his post alter this 
atrocious act ? ’’ 

Others made speeches and recited poems on general topics. 

The mooting was adjourned at 2 a.m. 

July 13, 1903. 


Yesterday (Nth .Inly, 1906), at 9 - 3() i\m. the Mohammedan Society of Negm-cl-1 arrakkihcld its 
meeting at the Negm-el-Tarrakki School, Khaliia Street, the President, Sheikh Selim Yakoubi* 
opened the meeting bv a reference to Dcnshawai allair, showing his sorrow tor the insult to the 
Egyptians. T'luW sp, .‘eh had a very had effect on the crowd that had assembled that evening, m 
consequence of the presence of El Soid .Mi Ahou-el-Nour-el-Gherbi, who made a veij eliectii e 
speech—a speech that had more effect than any other. llis subject was religious, Islamic, and 
sociological, lie e\]iuiteil liis heart 1 ^ t<> unity, co-operation, &c. Tie referred to the I)ons!nrv\ai 
affair, excited the sentimentts of the Egyptians and reprimanded tin in lor their conduct with 
reference to this case, lie 1 named them tor their indillorenee. When he sat down attci a speech 
ot two hours the President thanked him in a tow verses of poetry, and concurred in on thing 
he said. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11 P.M. 


The Society of the ‘‘Rising Generation” held .its meeting at 9 - 30 P.M. at the Grand 
Preparatory School, Saida Zenab. The President, Sehl Rllendi, opened the meeting as usual. 
The secretary nad the minutes ot the previous meeting. t 

Two students from the school read poems blaming the chiefs of the Government. 

A third student bv the name ot Mohamed read another poem entitled A Rumenl oioi the 

Present State of Ke.\pt.” . , .. 

Student Sulun'ian Naguib recited a very touching poem by Hafez Rllendi Ibrahim on 

Another student, Mohamed Ilauafi, recited a pomn by the officer Abdel Hamid Hi 1 mi Eflendi, 
embodying the poem of Hafiz that was published in the “ Moyad and the otlu 1 papeis. n 

Student Hassan Khalil recited a poem entitled “The Egyptians and the Indian Soldurs, 
upbraiding the Kurdish and inciting tlie Egyptians. 

Student Aiiis Gaher made a speech entitled s ’Patriotism. H 

Student Ali IGti hi recited a poem entitled ‘-Lament over the Present State of Egypt. 

Hr. llussein Kadri made a speech against the English and against Hilhawi. 

Other people made speeches and reeiti d poems on general topics. 

The meeting was adjourned at 2 A.M. 


The Society -- Guinn ” held its meeting at 9-30 P.M. at the Komal School, Haret-el-Room. In 
the absence of the Pn sidciit the chair was occupied by Abdel Gbaflar Metwalli, the President ot 
the Society “Egyptian Rising Generation.” He opened the meeting by mentioning the Denshawai 
affair and the insult to the Kgvptians. Ilis speech had a great effect. 

Mohamed Effendi Moukhtar-el-I’.agouri (President of the Society “ El i ewfik-el-Abbassi ) 
made a speech on the subject “The Inactivity of the Egyptians,” and desired them to awake from 

their slumber. m 7 

Sheikh Selim Yakouhi (President of the Mohammedan Society “ Negm-el-larraklu ) made 

41 speech against the Chiefs and despotic Rulers. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11 P.M. 
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(15.) 

„ orioty » UW „ R Ocnurntioii Ml f 

“’ ,rt vcry " pocm 0,1 

Two students, Adbel Raima Abdel ‘ ;t incident to that of Denshawai. 

nople. and gloried m it. ; recited a poem on Denshawai. He actually wept v ie 

that, this information was true.* speech in the sense of the above, and added■ “ 

officer 'of the of ^ was 1 ^ 5 ^ 1 The speaker said that 

“ ho 

make his statement freely and fears nothing. 

The meeting adjourned at o A.M. 


(16.) 

l T-irrikki ” held its meeting at the school ol 
At 9-30 P.M. the Mohammedan Homely m s p Yakouhi, opened the meeting by 

Ne^m-ei-Tarrakki, Khalifa Street. Tho President, blwhom he described as bemg 
mentioning the Denshawai affair and the - ds who had assembled on account r p- 

iSemm of SheikhZcki-^ffrlamuh 0 This j“[ 

resorve|'his'words^we n: very hitter. i(Umt thanked the speaker and concurred in every- 

tll 3 ::s c 3 S 3 ; «*** - - — 

The meeting was adjourned at 11 - • 


(17.) 

At ,, u...nwug a—' BocMr- - - — ^ 

Ban *- Mcuaa,.., .. a ^ «-* 

* 1 $^^ - .- «* 

A „ j.i. a K'b ilifate in a most absolute 

Egypt- , , , u fl!ft Hanali recited a poem, praising t . 

Student Alx • , , K ... ut - H . s u f the Mohammodaii 

'\ t ' sss ,r' s " i “ m,j «“ 

' j -The feM,.'a,, «* ..a*'.—, 

. .Sii,.niiWiwnvK-'"” - !. 

and tb.eir successors ’ u iust the Government officials. 

Abdulla llihm Lib mb ma-h • " . 

The meeting vas adjourned at mutual 


. ,.... u- '.t».v «.«».atta - - ^ * “ U1 " ^ 

the,... IT-““ftCWa.'ilin..!* a ■>«»* «"• 


[ 700 ] 


U 
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(18.) 

At '.)'30 P.M. tlie Society “ Union” held its meeting at the Kamal School, llaret-el-ltoom. 
Abdel Gaffar Metwalli, President of the Society “Egyptian Youth,” made a speech on 

unity. .. 

Abdel Aziz Bamdi, editor of “ Al-Mufid,” made another speech on the same subject, lie said 
that the cries of the speakers will net lead to the desired result. He divided the Egyptians into 
three classes : teaching, thinking, and executing. He said that they were in the third class, and 
that if the Notables did not help them they will pud them down. 

Moussa Abdella, the Caucasian, a Mogawir at El Azhar, made a speech criticizing the Ulemas 
of El Azhar for not sending some one to the religious congress at Tdkid. 

The President, Saleh Effendi Mohamed. apologized for the absence of Sheikh Xeki-el-Din 
Sanad, who had gone to Benba to give a speech. 

The meeting was adjourned at midnight. 


(19.) 

On the 31st July, 1906, after sunset. Sheikh Ali Gerbi gave a lecture at the Sidi Abuel-Ela 
mosque, Boulac, after the sunset service. He quoted the “ liadith,” “ the bebever to the believer 
is like a building, each part of it supports the other ”; and also the Koranic verse. “ O believers, 
the infidels are impure,” Ac. He explained the above texts by exhorting his hearers to 
co-operate and to avoid dealing with the foreigner. He criticized the action of the fools who 
swear by the faith and by the Prophet before the infidels, who believe not. He told tne audience 
never to trust the infidels, and that they should love each other and help their brethren m 
religion, race, and country, &c. 


( 20 .) 

On Friday evening, the 27th July, 1906, the Society “ Rising Generation ” held its meeting 
at the Grand Preparatory School, Saida Zenab, Seid Eftendi Mohamed (the nec ,oi <> ie 

school) in the chair. , . , . , , 

The President opened the meeting as usual. Eight of the students made sp. i < icr ant 
recited poems against the treatment of the natives by the English, referring to J ens iav\ ai a an, 
and asking for independence. Two other students (Suleiman Naguib and Ahmed Rami) recited 

made an eloquent speech. He quoted the verse from the Koran, “ God 
does not oppress the people one particle.” and showed the audience that tie ->gj plans im^ 
trouble upon themselves by imitating the foreigners, being deceived by the so-ca e< i ei 3 , 
which is simply a departure from religion, lie asked the audience if civihza ion means on y 
electric light and the like. He directed their attention to the “locusts vine 1 yi'e ovuiun 10 
countiy', sucking their blood and religion. He exhorted them to giveyip dunking, minima 1 y. 
Ac. Then he condemned sp}dng in very eloquent terms, quoting Koranic verses, am su}ing ia ■ 
he was followed by spies in all his movements. He concluded Ins speech by asking bods 

blessing on the Sultan. , . , . ... 

He was followed by Sheikh Mohamed Kliayat from Mecca, who pointed out the ditleieiicc 
between the brave and the coward, moaning by the iivbt the lurk, and i>) ie seconc 

Egyptian, and exhorted the Egyptians to imitate the Turks. . r . . 

Abdel-el-IIamid Fellini, an cx-teacher in the school, addressed the students in English and 
told them that when they leave school and obtain Government employments 103 s ion 1 no e 
the English everything that takes place in the country. ... , . r , ,,,, 

Some of the audience protested against the delivery ot this speech 111 English. m 
President replied that this speech was delivered on account of the speech ot Sir Edward Grey in 
Parliament accusing thi.s school of fanaticism, saying that it was the source ml the Tshimie niovcincnt 
owing to instructions from high quarters, lie said that Abdel Maguid Eifendi mi 1 1U1 dll ° ( 

address to the students in tin billowing week. . ,. . ., 

Mohamed Raid, the Vice-President, spoke of the persecution ot the Egyptians by the 

English, Ac., and asked for the evacuation. 

The meeting broke lip at J '30 A.M. 

The informant adds:— , ,, , 

1 asked some of the students about the meaning of the English address, they replied that 
he told them that Parliament was moved fin their sake. That they were still 111 the cradle, but 
that they are the men of the future who will deliver their country, Ac., and that when 1 3 
obtain Government posts the 3 r should not tell the English what takes place, &e. 
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Annex No. 2. 

-AW l,j Ur. II. Boyle on the Right of the Kheiiee to confer Grade, and Decoration «. 

(Confidential.) _ , ,• .r TiVvnt have since 1866, possessed the right of gianting 

UNDER the Firmans the Khedives ot Egyi > u <s • ] ’’(“second rang de la premiere 

at pleasure honorific grades up to and including tl,n. of carrics with it the title of 

classe”). For the higher grades, up to that of Mm fol . the names of the 

Pasha_a number of brevets, signed >y re 1 ■ ^ Khedive to confer as he thinks at. 

red ents are periodically sent from ConstantvuopK toi he Klicm 0 arc kykd by the Imperial 
(Vrtain dues, varying in amount according to t^ 1 ? ( ' 1 .yv^ C j v H is Imperial Majesty and the 
Chancollerie, and under this head an account his free disposal, not 

Khedive. It results troni ? s0 the superior and much coveted grades of 

recommendation ot hit Mi.rn.tcr> and pm ahasc holds ve>i,col. It «. 

persons ; and there was, during his reign, 10 q « «™ h | )nourH sliould occasionally be 

inevitable that, either from nepotism ■* 11 km wa8 1)r0 perly conducted ; a high value 

nncvovtlntv distinetiens, and tin* attainment. was an nndoubted 

.. 

wore no grounds fur complaint. t\lion, ‘ ’ f „. „ tnt i v foimd Welt mix.cn>. ion bin 

and rapidly increased in power, flic Kl ed - * 1 had not been recommended to His 

own p.IrpoL- confer d.stmct.ens upon men j';";.p ut of wl.ono proceed..,g»the>o 
ITicrhness bv his Ministers 01 ''3 the bi^n In n, few cases the Khedive 3 lclded to 

mrti,critics. Erngly, and will, good to him, but « a rule ho carried to 

the respectful remonstrances which • tim(> dates the impression which has been 

1 ) 0 h,t and the honour was confened. L 10 m steadily deepening of recent years, that 

uroduMive of so much harm, and which Em . h est owid of grades and decorations, 

r Mve and his Government were not mmm the ^.> 1 ^ f removed from tin- 
Unfortunate as llus state ot thm & 8 lit prevalent. It w believed b> Hu 

almost undistruised trafficking m honouis whiel is 1 aut hor of this pernicious 

Sr fid,lio, and not without Ivan an intriguer of re,nark- 

innovation was a certain 111 p'"? 1 , ®7I 0 (- principle. This man played l.nr mrnyv years 
..ia., ..hilitv, and entirely devoid of simple 1 1 • • 8U bsidies both from the Khedive 

'• onble ganre between'Cairo and < on.tm.tn.o a „ t u .„ K th found Ibralnm 

l ilu> Suit in whilst rendering honest servin to m it • , ^ man was m posses- 

i nn d over to him two or three ot flu J1 (PC , Ganns were satisiud tor 

“ - ... ...- * n: 

,MU Tlmre is no necessity to endeavour to 

which was thus called mto existence. Lhe Klu tm L b the wavs bv which they gratified then 

:;^s:;;;:rei;;^bnb^:rT„: 

Sd‘,^ 

i i .■ i ,,p jiue 1 ri\llu* Avns the a\ eU 

“""'fh tsito malm himself notorions Awtowrytml.” . This ,n»n 

known Sheikh Ali Youssut. the editor ol Hu 1 ■ 1 lu ” iny , e , l rs a bitter campaign against 

stood 'hi”b in the Kho.liv.-K fiivm.r He oavn. d m « ;l ciive in the cause, and lie 

U; s Hi-’hnesV Minister-, and tin- bnlisl. oi» upa ' - - p p p ‘ . lu bring about great changes 

o r, :;?? I,,,.,sell 10 the Klu-dive as being in a ^tovets^leeuiations on a lavish scale, 

?| H . lv'-\ pliaii sit nation. In return, a- root ved ^idd -, yhmataplia Pasha Kamel, has 

b - the r.'h of which he has realized a la ge ^ t()lu , of ^ paper (“El-Lewa ) 

followed on the same w,th Consistent than that of the “ Moweyyad, and the 

eauol- e;: 1 ^ V:?. 1 ::i ;;;::v;iir:;;Vv?;ua^. r; u, rv? r :;uuistn y . wHii-u 

TI s, n o journalist.-, w en- undmibt.’dty 1 e n m • i ii(k , ntial relations with an 

attained .,ihl.- ‘ i^ogr^views, or any one who is m tavour 

important mwspap, ., - uppo. _ t)f the Egyptian public tUo 

* .. MiU be m ate l.d.-r to ST “ia«U-s that the Utlor mo.fe ucccssanly 
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■with tin* li'Ks desirable elements in the Palace, is in a position to make considerable profits’. 
The ramifications extend even further. Numerous cases are cited in which provincial Notables 
who have themselves dealt with the authorized brokers, recognizing the way in which the J-ysh in 
is worked, have negotiated to their own profit with their relatives and neighbours. 'I lie must, 
notorious brokers in the Khedive's household are at present Chawky Hey, the Khedivt s pm 1, 
a man of very db-olnte character; Iz/.et Hey, one of His Highness seeretaries; and Hussein 
Her Zeki, a private police official. These men carry on their conn,, ree with little disguise, 
and are popularly lamwn as ** iSamamra-ei-rutnb ” (grade-brokers). '1 i.c prices demanded vary 
according to the grade oil'crml, and to th ■ means and eagerness of the purehie-er. 1 h ■ price 
of a ■'Salissa " (third e!u-s) is from lot)/, to ”00/. ; that ol a “Sanich’ Iran dot)/, to oOr/. ; that 
of a ’’ Moutomaiz ” un bliO/. to 700/.: whilst as much as 1.000/, has not unfrequently been paid 
for a “ Mirmiran." 

It is often discussed in Egyptian ein-hs whether the Klmdivc derives any dii-oet benefit 
from this tr.tilie. Opinions ditfer on this point. It has been stated on good authority that 
His 1 liglmc'S obtains from it as much as 0.000/. a-year, but this statement is upon to grave 
doubts. It can. however, sc lively be doubted that he benefits by ii indirectly, and that in a. 
manner which iil befit - his weighty responsibilities and high position. Even on tin- a--uniplioii 
that none of the money thus realized finds its way into his privy purse, it cannot hi do.ihud 
that he makes use of the system in the manner indicated above, to pnv lavoiirites. and to 
nion whoso tmulenev U hostile to hm pn*.-., nt <tnvernnwnt. !l;s 1 liglmesi al-o mak'-s 
use of fhi■ in'M’o t > aid in tie attainment of private and persona! ends. Two ea*-"*- of this 
kind have m mirreil this veir. and liave been the subject ot much comment. In one o| tin se, 
rhe rank ef Ha-b was eonferred up m a Syrian gentleman who negotiated the ptuvlias" !>y 
a i'ompanv of a p, t ,f land which the Khediv" had lor some while been desirous of sMIiug; 
in tin- ot 1 a r, tin u, e rank was bestowed on a loading European Notable in acknowledgment ot 
Ids eoui’ti s\- in ad.,a.: ing to His Highness, at a critical niounnt.a large sum ot money without 
interest, (iii.ir minor instances ot the satin’ kind could be adduced, but these appear to sullin 
for the pres’ nf argument. The statements are undoubtedly ot a grave character, and by tln-ii 
verv nature an imt susceptilile of absolute proof, but internal o\id.-nee and the unanimity of well- 
informed public opini ,n go far to vouch for tln-ir aeemney. 

There is a s.-m ml category of these proceedings, which, although it involves no pecuniary 
transactions, is j.erb ip- even more harmful to the true interests of the country. Ernies and 
decorations are larg* h bestowed on persons who, far irom having rendered servnas to the 
Administration, or set a worthy example to their ieliow-rountn men, ln\c iiisfinginshi d them- 
Helves by tlie opposite of these qualifies. In many eases, provincial .\’ot,ibl”s who have rend, red 
tlitius * Ives e ui'pieuou.s by their host ile lan gun ge a\ it h regard to the pn-> ni Hovcmmciif liavi 
beiu eiieoui iged in tlmir attitude by lionoiiiie distinctions; others ache w this end by taking 
an active part in tin- negotiations of sale- ot land at low rate-, to the lx 1 • ■ livi’i! ag*'its; others 
again, by taking tic- lead in costly demonstrations of loyalty, and !■;. ■ mg la r..q* --ni ,-eriptions 

from their p. nie*’ u ighbours for illuminations and festivitr in In.. it the 1 > i r i! ■ d. • \ or the 

r.eei.- d”i, of the Kt., hive . r tim Sint in. It is ado r,a oe.aii/i" 1 that ail Hi ■ |e idmg journals have 
a right to one gra i • a-yiar, to be besiuUed as the proprietor thinks lit. 1 !“ -e i, u airs are 
given gratis, and are in the nature of a retaining To to secure th-• support ol th. p.ip’-r when 
t eqllired. 

At Hie pre.-eiit tiiim, the majority of tim,e grades aie lonnired without any I'etinnee to 
the Ministry of inti rh r, which is supjios. d to ads ise His lb din. -- w hetlier or u a ti.e piopo. i d 
recipient is werlhv ot tim honour. Sometimes, ,iow. n i, tim .Ministry e, vnUed. but their 
opinion is not unfrequently di.-icg.trded. 1 o quote an in-ranee in point : at t'm- 1 ml ot Mayin-t 
the Palace inquired as to a ecrlain Notable oi Epper Egvpt : the reply w is 1" tie etba i that 
the man was neither of siillieient standing to justify tim distinction imr was he ic.qme1al.le, 
having undergone v< eeutly six months’ imprisonment. On the I:/th ■!uim this man ree iv.>d the 
grade of ” Sanieh." but was described in the <Alicial list as being a Notable ot (Jiiire. Some 
slight decree of caution is. however, at present exercised in tl’e s. lei-lion ol e nndidutc-, but it 
max’ b • teared that this is only due to an ,m idi-nt which oeeiirre i some 1 <• \\ years ago. In the 
list of Ixliediviai honours ;q>peared tlie names ol two men ot simh notoriously bad character an 
to render their elevation a public scandal; strong representat ions had to h" made to His 
Highness; the appointments were cancelled, but means were found to ol.lain grade- lot both men 
from ( 'on.-i'intiiiopl, . Nit vert Unless. the incident was not unproductive ot r. Mill, weral appoint- 

HK’iits subsequently i out“iiiplated having 1.. abandoned in view ot the e> ri iint| "I i neounti riiig 

official pro!e-1 

It must not I.” supposed iln.l tin’. it- of nil.lira pm.-i ' unnoticed by flu’ public; on (lie 
oontrary.it txeife- gr< it and iimr. asinu ,.;,ention and e,,,!'umnt. 11m bestowal ot honours on 

un wort In - person., t > >r pecuniary or oiler discreditable i on.-id< rations iurnishes inexhaustible 
matt r for je-ts to the Egyptian eonne paper-, while tim orvans oi a mor. serious and 
rtqireseni.it ive type put forward eoiilmua! reiiion.-ti'anees on tlie subjt el. Neitln r j. sts nor 
rcmonstraim s haw hiHc-rlo prodm-ed any . libet in mitigating t!m e\fi Nnii.s are occasionally 
brought before tim Law t'units, jn which claim-are preleri.d tor mom y paid in order to obtain 
a grade or a decoration, the plaintiff not having reeeiveil the Imieair nor ohtnim d restitution ot 
the priee. The..” eases can nt ver fail to In ing out in strong; relief the deplorable sy si in which 
is being pursued, ami thus east 1 1i -e r**i 1 ii on e\ ery on • roimeriw 1. After each of these incidents 
the question is again taken up and warmly di •■•ussed by m me (Im leading papers. I he more 
enlightened members of Egyptian Kiwi - y a Do enter! iin a ‘iroiig feeling on the subject. In 
proof of this the inflowing passage may 1 <■ quoted Ibmi a I ti A it. ly \.iitt< n by a r> pre . ntative 
Egyptian gentleman :— 
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“ !r is painful indeed to have to admit that, both morally and socially, our progress is far 
from sa isfactory ; nor with siieli a great, corrupting intluenee. at work can real progress lie looked 
for. Howard, which is more effectual than punishment, has ceased to be of real value: the good 
man ami the bad are treated alike; the noble ambitions of the former receive little or no 
encouragement by tangible honours, while the opportunities are more often than not on the side 
of the latter. The voice of the better classes of Egyptians, little heard as it may he, demands 
immediate redress. Of course, all recognize the difficulty of approaching so delicate a subject, 
but, on the other hand, the moral and social progress of a whole nation is largely at stake.” 

There is every reason to believe that the views expressed above find very general acceptance 
amongst the higher classes. Apart from moral considerations, it is only natural that such should 
be flic ease when these men see the honours which they have won by good service, or which 
constitute thf chief reward to which they look in the fulu'v. scattered broadcast to any 
undeserving person who may have made himself a l’alaee favourite, or who can afford to pay 
the price demanded. In this connection it may be mentioned that, during the first six months 
of this year, no less than 149 persons received distinctions direct from the Palace, without the 
recommendation of any (lovernmenf Department. 

It is obvious that this state of things cannot tail to be highly detrimental to the interests 
of the country, both from a moral and from an administrative point of view. Indeed, it would 
not lie going too far to say that the, growing thirst for titles amongst the Egyptian fellaheen, 
combined with the various ways in which advantage is taken of this thirst, constitutes a 
grave menace to the future welfare of tlie country. It might be thought that, in view of 
the notorious fact that these titles are openly ottered for sale, or, when granted without 
payment, are otten granted (hr discreditable reasons, they would become so depreciated as to 
be of little e.-tiiuation in the t yes of the people. Such might, in fact, be the ease wer” the 

©fleets ot a grade purely of an honorific character. Put this is far from being the case. The 

possession ot the title of l!cy or Pasha is of the greattM matt rial value to a provincial 

Notable. Under the Egyptian administrative system tim head of a village is the *‘Omdeli'’ 

(Mayor), who is vested with certain limited magisterial powers ; Omdehs who have rendered good 
service, or who are known to be men of high character, are usually recommended to the Khedive 
by the Ministry of Interior fora grade or deeor.it ion. The request is seldom—though occasionally 
—refit.-etl, ami the honour considerably enhances the inIIuem• and prestige of the recipient. As 
matters now stand, however, it frequently happens that, whilst the nmdeli is untitled, a Notable 
of the village obtains, through one the means indicated above, tlie rank of Hey; he becomes 
at once the superior of his local authority, not, of course, as regards the official attributes of 
the latter. Put in the public estimation, lb- is addressed by titles of respect : lie shows himself 
in a gold-embroidered coat; he has the entree at flm Khetlivial receptions; he is t real ed with 
deference by tim ollieials of the Mmulirieh, and his favour ami eoimtiiune. is eagerly sought by 
bis neighbours. If P. of eomse, possible that the titled Notable may be as good and honourable a 
man as his untitled Omdeli; Imt as a matter of fact, under the present s\stem, this is rarely the 
ease. Tim harmful results ot the situation are obvious. Tim official autlmiity is in the band.- of 
the Omdeli, the real power in those of the Hey, ami the latter may, and very frequently does, use 
that, povr to nullify and counteract for his own purposes the efforts of flm Omdeli, with 
consequences very detrimental to official discipline and public security. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the evil elfeets of tim kei u rivalry which has been called into 
existt nee in the country dPtiiots of Egypt by tim uianimr in which the honours are now 
distributed. So long’as it was recognized that either creditable sei vices or high standing were 
essential conditions to tim attainment of a title, men eitla i did their best to fulfil these conditions 
<>r n signed themselves to their subordinate position. Tin y weie not in the race, and they felt no 
painful envy of those who carried oil’ the prizes. This is now changed. Almost any man who 
can scrape together a few hundred pounds, and tunl the opportunity to pass them to a broker, can 
promote himself over the heads of Ins neighbours ami become the great man ot his district. This 
possibility tends to develop the most disagreeable features of the fellah character. When once 
inflanwd by the desire ot rank the fellah will stop at nothing; the mutual rivalry becomes a 
passion which, nt many instances, is responsible for actual crime; and tim Law Courts have before 
them every year serious eases of crime, of which the original motive lias been the feeling excited 
by 1 his passion. 

Again, it frequently happens that the result of a title is the financial distress, or even ruin, of 
flic recipient. In the ease of honours confined on the recommendation of the Ministry of 
Interior, the authorities of that Department always take into careful consideration the general 
standing and pecuniary circumstances of the individual in question. Should it he considered 
that I n* is imt in a po-itioii to .-uppoil the title of Hey or Pasha without incurring too great 
expense, his services aiv recompensed by a decoration. No such precautions as this attend the 
bestowal of honours irom the Palace; if the man can pay the price or render the service desired, 
be obtains tlie title, and the consequences are his own affair. The expenses entailed by elevation 
in rank are by no means limited in Egypt to tin; amount of llm putvliasc-moiwy. The new 
dignilan is expected to celebrate t!m oeea-ion by the etili rtainwiit of his friends at festivities, 
which sometimes last tor se\ eral days ; his previous modi* ol file b no longer considered suitable, 
so lie must li\e on a larger sc,do, t ntertain freely, ami increase his household. A ease occurred 
about three years ago of a man who indulged himself with a Hushaship; he had for manv vears 
been the husband ol one wile, but on attaining to this rank he immediately married three others, 
with tic object of bringing up his domestic cM,thlishm> ut to the standard suitable for Pashas. 
Unless ruin i- t > ■ m-'i', no .ms iini-t fie baud to meet this expenditure, and it is much to be 
rcgictted th.il tl.it i im ai.s aie nf.’-n provid'd 1>\ taking lull advantage of t he oppoitunitics for 
gain alibi,|. d b> the mixed fecliimn of resp *et ami fear with which the poorer fellaheen regard 
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their superiors. Another characteristic instance may be cited, in which entire ruin was the result. 

It occurred some four years ago, at a large village in the neighbourhood of Cairo. Of the two 
leading men of the village one was a comparative newcomer, of doubtful antecedents, the other 
a man whoso family was of old standing in the district, highly respected, but by no means 
wealthy. Through the influence of Sheikh Ali Youssnf, the former succeeded in being made a 
Bey; ho thereupon used his newly-acquired rank to insult and injure the family of his rival in 
every way he could devise. The persecution at length became intolerable, and, partly from 
passion, partly by the solicitations of his family and friends, the old proprietor collected his ready 
money, mortgaged his best land, and invested the proceeds in a title higher than that enjoyed by 
his neighbour. He did not, however, live to enjoy his triumph; he almost immediately got into 
pecuniary difficulties, the mortgagees foreclosed, and he died about a year ago, practically a 
beggar. _ 

Besides the far-reaching moral and material harm which has been briefly described above, a 
further consideration, of much importance at the present time, should be borne in mind. It is 
an undoubted fact that advantage is being largely taken of the latitude enjoyed by the Palace, 
under the existing system, to encourage, by means of grades and decorations, the spread and 
intensity of the Pan-Islamic movement. In this case the honours are not sold, but given. The 
object of the agitators, and of those who sympathize with and support them is to instil their 
propaganda into the minds of the mass of the population, who have hitherto shown themselves 
inert and uninterested. For this purpose it is desirable to enlist the services of representative 
men residing in the country districts, whose personal weight and influence will cause their words 
not only to be heard with attention, but to be accepted with docility by their ignorant auditors. 

“ To please the Bey ” is a formula by which the fellah explains or excuses many foolish or 
criminal urns; the mass of the people is still in such a backward condition that they will often 
blindly follow the lead of an influential adviser, even when their reason tcdls them that the 
results of so doing will very probably be disastrous to themselves. Under these circumstances, 
it is obvious that the agitators have ready at hand a very valuable instrument; the bestowal of a 
title costs nothing; it recompenses, far better than money could do, zeal shown in the cause; and 
it acts as a strong incitement to others to join their ranks. In this respect the Government is 
plainly at a great disadvantage: their recommendations are subject to the control of the Palace, 
which iiuv n'i'u.-e o., on \aimus pretexts, delay the issue of a brevet; distinction at the hands 
of the Government can seldom be achieved except, by long and laborious services, mostly of a 
dull and inconspicuous character; further, to attain that position it is necessary to have a 
reputation for honest and stuiightfonvavd dealing, which implies resolute abstention irom many 
tempting opportunities ot illicit gain. On the other hand, those who look for their reward to the 
Palace or the Pan-Islamic authorities are under no such disadvantages; high character is by no 
means requisite; some inflammatory speeches; a few expressions of ardent loyally and devotion 
to the Faith and its recognized head-, combined with a corresponding degree of abhonvneo to 
everything Christian; wealth, no matter how obtained; oven the virtue of having induced a 
number of subscribers to withdraw their support from a newspaper which used its influence in a 
direction opposed to the aims of the agitators—all these are good titles to distinction. It is not 
difficult to perceive the dangerous situation for the country which must ensue from the unchecked 
continuance of these proceedings. 

As is stated by the writer of the letter quoted above, the good and the bad are now equalized. 
The Government, or the Khedive acting with the advice of bn. Ministers, are no longer the sole 
source of honours and distinctions. If an official fails to win the approval of his chiefs 
he is no longer thereby debaned from sharing the privileges of those who have honestly 
earned that approval; he knows that there are other ways open to him. More than this, 
an idea is unfortunately only too prevalent to the effect that His Highness’ immediate 
surroundings and His Highness’ Government are frequently at variance as to what constitutes 
meritorious service, and that the disfavour of the latter can be made an easy means of enlisting 
the profitable sympathies of the former. The dangers to avliich the Administration is exposed 
under the situation thus created require no comment. 

The question of decorations is one of much less importance. Though much appreciated 
by the official classes, decorations do not carry anything like the weight which attaches to 
grades and titles. They do not, like the ranks of Bey and Pasha, entail the wearing of a 
special and splendid eostumo, neither do they give a right to attend tho Khedive’s receptions 
or to be present on State occasions. Practically no traffic is done in decorations, and none of 
the abuses described above can fairly be attributed to the eagerness of the people to possess 
them. 

Whilst allowing for these facts, however, it would manifestly he unwise, in considering 
this matter, to make any distinction between the manner of dealing with tho two categories 
of honours. 

To sum up, it may bo said that the inherent defects and consequent evils of the system now 
in force are as follows:— 

1 . The power of the Palace to confer honours without tho exercise of any check, such as 
the recommendation or remonstrance of the Khedive’s Government. 

2. The traffic in honorific distinctions for the benefit of private persons, without any 
investigation or discrimination as to the merits or demerits of the recipients. 

3. The disadvantage at which the Government is placed by reason of the depreciation of a 
valuable moans of rewarding public services. 

4. The administrative difficulties caused by the arbitrary elevation to influential positions of 
unsuitable individuals in the rural districts. 

5. The deterioration of character—frequently leading to the commission of serious crime—• 
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produced amongst the fellah population by the arbitrary nature of the system and the jealousies 

thus created ; and reok | esa extravagance, often entailing financial ram ulnch 

are developed by the facility with which honours can be obtained by men gmto in,luted by 

education or position for superior rank over their fellows. . , „ to foment 

7. The ultimate danger to the public welfare of the use now made ot titles, Ac., to to 
groundless discontent with the existing regime, and to encourage the spread of 1 an Islamic 

propaganda. undermini of the prestige of the Government in the minds^ot the people 

at large, consequent on the fact that the Palace is becoming more and more the source from 
which they anticipate approval and reward. (Signed) H. BOYLE. 

Cairo , July 30, 1906. 


Annex No. 3. 

Letter from Mr. Mausjield to the Head of the Cairo Police. 
fPrivate.) Cairo, July 29, 1906. 

DCar YOU 6 asked me the other day if I could tell you anything about the sale of honorary 

81 ad The following have taken place this year, ar.d may interest you 

Abdul Rahmfn Bey El Makoosi paid 750/. to Chowki Bey, of the Maieh, and was made a 
Moutemaj^Bey.^ ^ ^ ^ (fay ()rder) 250 /. to the proprietor of the “ El Omnia ” to keep 

th ° ^eif el-Nasr Pasha OmdWlSawt paid 1 ^ 000^0 Chowki Bey to be made a Mirmiran 
and th?s was doL H is said that the largest part of this sum, if not all, went into the coffers ot 

- 'i? a* -8 18 to - “• 

u i b ^ j j Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) ELLIS MANSI 1 1LLD. 














